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sion of crops, checked individual enterprise, pre-
vented the high cultivation which depended on the
aid of walls or hedges, and exposed the strips of the
industrious to the spreading tares of his slothful
neighbour. Frederick, once more guided by his
loftier outlook on affairs, ordered commissioners to
remedy this unprofitable system by a rearrangement
of all the holdings. Peasants, bailiffs, ministers, all
protested in vain, but Frederick in his turn com-
manded in vain. All that he could accomplish in
his lifetime was the severance of noble from peasant
land. He was compelled to content himself with
abolishing practical slavery as distinguished from
serfdom, with codifying the services due from the
peasants, and with other minor reforms.

Whatever may have been its effect in the long
run, however, there can be little doubt that it was
Frederick's deeds rather than his laws which con-
ferred the greatest immediate benefit upon Prussian
agriculture. His subjects were assured, as were
those of no other great monarch in Europe, that
there would be a market for their produce in years
of plenty, relief of their necessities in years of dearth,
and succour from the State where fire or flood or
pest would otherwise have ruined them. This sense
of security against starvation, though now so com-
mon that it is difficult to appreciate it, was then so
rare that thousands of freemen left their native lands
for the despotism and sterile soil of Prussia.

In the sphere of industry Frederick was less ham-
pered than in that of agriculture by the inertia of his
people. He found Prussia making few commodities